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her husband and the presence of her step-mother, she had
left the house in Seymour Place, never to return.

Such was the tale accepted by London, but Bulwer, as he
brought Disraeli to Lady Blessington's, added lights and
shades to the portrait; "Lady Blessington was essentially
sympathetic, and admired with enthusiasm. She had all the
Irish cordiality of manner, and a peculiar grace of her own.
She was benevolent, kindly and generous to a rare degree,
She understood her critical position and never tried to force
herself on female society. She commanded the best male
society, and her house was agreeable. Whatever her faults,
she was undeserving of much that scandal had laid to her
charge.

"She had been accused of making up the marriage of
D'Orsay and her daughter-in-law, Lady Harriet. There was
no foundation for this story. She was against it. Lord
Blessington had enforced it, and Lady Harriet herself
pleaded her affection for D'Orsay, when he tried to evade
Lord Blessington's importunity. To all appearance the
affection between her and D'Orsay was that of a mother for
a spoilt child. I feel a strong conviction that, at least after
D'Orsay's marriage, there was never any criminal connec-
tion between them. Nor, indeed, any love of that kind,
especially on her part. She was confessedly of a very cold
temperament, though most affectionate to her friends, and
most true to them. She was middle-aged when I first knew
her, and much of her early beauty was then gone. But she
had a singularly sweet and gracious face, and a wonderful
symmetry of form, till she grew too stout."

Disraeli was enchanted by the house. One passed through
a drawing-room in gold and ruby, filled with beautifbl
amber vases which had belonged to the Empress Josephine,
to enter the long, narrow library with its white walls on
which mirrors alternated with panels of bound books.